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For the Companion. 


RUTH FIELDS’ GRANDCHILDREN. 
In Two Parts—Parrt I. 


By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
“They grew in beauty side by side,”’ 
Ruth Fields’ twin grandchildren. Every body who saw 
them had a smile for them, they were so pretty and so 
good. , 

“There they go,” cried the women at the windows, 
as if they had been watching for them; and there they 
did go, no matter what the weather; in summer dressed 
jn white or simple colors, with little twin sun-bonnets 
on their curly heads, in winter well wrapped up in com- 
fortable flannels, their cheeks twins in roses, too. 

“J don’t see how Grandma Fields contrives to keep 
them so nice, and she so poor,” the wondering neigh- 
bors would sometimes say; and indeed it did seem al- 
most a miracle, but Grandma Fields was fertile in re- 
sources. She had alittle garden, with a few famous 
pear trees growing there; and some way the fruit never 
failed her. People used to say that she could raise 
more and better vegetables in the space of three feet 
than they could in six. 

She kept pigeons, too, and hens, and her one cow, a 
quiet, brown creature, with great, loving eyes, seemed 
to understand that her feeble mistress was burdened 
with cares unfitting her age, and was always ready to. 
yield her creamy treasure abundantly. 

Tiny and Fleeta were the love-names by which the 
children were known throughout the village to which 
their mother had moved some months before their 
birth, a little, sorrowful woman, whose husband had 
gone to sea not long before, expecting to make but a 
short voyage, and had never been heard from since. 
It was the old story—a vessel was seen at sea, almost 
totally wrecked, with not a soul onboard. It was sup- 
posed to be the Elizabeth, of Wellstown, from certain 
marks, and none of the crew was left to tell the tale. 

Young Ferris, the first mate, expected on his next 
voyage to go in command, but as the weary days, and 
weeks, and months passed on, and first the owners and 
then the friends gave up the Elizabeth, the poor young | 
wife grew thinner and sadder, and when the twins | 
were born she smiled feebly in her mother’s face, bade 
her take charge of them, rejoiced in sweet anticipation 
of meeting her husband, and fell asleep. 

Thus, amor z strangers, the two poor little innocents 
were left with no mother to kiss them tenderly, and no 
father to say God bless them. When asked what she 
should do, their grandmother, well on to seventy years, 
answered ,— 

“Do? ‘What I have done before; these hands are no 
Strangers to such cares. God has lent me seven chil- 
dren, and called them all back again but one. I shall 
take care of them myself.” 

And she did. Her heart was bound up in their wel- 
fare. God seemed to look in special mercy upon her. 
The children were seldom sick. It was a treat to see 
their baby cheeks on the same pillow—the dimpled 
hand of one always joining that of the other. 

Grandma Fields’ twins, as they were called, were 
pets throughout the village. Many a strong-armed 
girl begged the privilege of taking them out for a walk, 
and every baby carriage in the place was at their dis- 
posal. 

Never a holiday came but the twins were remem- 
bered; and great was Grandma Fields’ joy, one day, to 
find at her door (it was a Christmas morning) the beau- 
tifal, sleek brownie, a little card tied round her neck, 
bearing the words, “Milk me and keep me for the 
twins.” 

The good old lady never found out who was the do- 
hor, but almost every body in the village had contrib- 
uted a mite towards it. 
loft was found mysteriously full of hay. 

In gardening time, also, many a sturdy hand put to 
its strength to make her bit of ground smile and blos- 
som. Nobody’s strawberries were quite as good as 
Grandma Fields’; and when the twins, some seven 
years old, went off in their little white sun-bonnets, 
hand in hand, each bearing a light basket full of ripe, 
found, luscious fruit, nobody ever thought of turning 
away from them. 

It was a wonder that the children kept so fresh and 
Well, for they were sure to be petted, and kissed, and 
coaxed, and plied with good things. 

“I know grandma would like a little pat of my sweet 
butter,” one would say; and forthwith, if the straw- 
berries were gone, it was plumped into the basket—a 
bit of gold with flower or fruit stamped thereon; and 
88 to cake and sweetmeats, Grandma Fields was obliged 
to make a rule that every thing of the kind should be 
carried to her, or the twins would have been killed with 
kindness, 

And so they grew up, surpassingly lovely, the pride 
of the whole village, intelligent and not without accom- 
Plishments. When music was taught at their school, 
and grandma made their young hearts sad by telling 
them that she could not afford to pay for their instruc- 

tion, they were greeted at the school door with the 

Rews that the two medal scholars would not be expect- 

ed to give compensation. It was a pleasant little sur- 

Prise, planned by the teachers and enjoyed heartily by 

all the scholars. 
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And ever after that, the little | 
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“COME AND SHAKE HANDS WITH ME, WON'T YoU?” 


Thus every thing seemed to contribute towards their | 
happiness and welfare. 
One day, when the girls were fifteen, and grandma’s | 
hair was very white indeed, there came a letter from 

some distant city. Grandma Fields grew pale as she 

read it, then putting her spectacles by, she feebly wiped 

a few tears from her eyes. 

“Whatis it, grandma?” asked Tiny, anxiously, reach- 

ing outa little, loving hand, and patting the silvery 

tresses—a way she had, while Fieeta stood on the other 

side and echoed the words. 

“It’s from your uncle, child, and I must go to him, 
she said. 

“From Uncle Philip?” they asked; for grandma} 
Fields had told them something about the great sorrow 
of her life, her intemperate and abandoned son. 

“Yes, dears; and I must go to him.” 

“Grandma!” cried Fleeta, with a wild look, “itis a 
hundred miles, and you are too old to travel, now. 
We cannot let you go.” 

“But I must, my children. He longs to see me; he 
has something to say tome. Besides, my heart yearns | 
over my poor boy, my youngest born; your mother’s 
twin brother.” 

“But, dear grandmother, we cannot let you go. 
What shall we do without you? And then we shall 
never know when you get there; nobody will meet 
you. Indeed, you must not go; we can’t do without 
you.” 

“But there’s a time coming, Fleeta, when you will 
have to do without me.” 

“Well, we can bear it better, then; but this journey 
is so uncertain and will worry you so,” sobbed Tiny, 
who lost all self-control at the visions she conjured up. 

Nevertheless, Grandma Fields’ decision was made, | 
and go she did, to brave the haps and mishaps of a 
journey a hundred miles long, in her seventy-ninth 
year. 

It was a strange meeting, that of mother and son— 
he haggard and old before his time, she with the hair 
he had last seen so bonny and brown, now white as the 
driven snow. 

“T am a penitent,” he said, as she took his wasted 
hand in hers, ‘‘and I wanted to live to show you what 
Imight be. Inthe last year no burning poison has 
touched my lips. I meant to make money for you and 
poor Christiana’s children, and give you comforts you 
have never known before in your old age.” 

““My boy, my Philip,” said his mother, bending and 
kissing the cold brow, ‘‘your words give me such pleas- 
ure as [ never knew before. That you go before your 
Maker a sober man and an humble Christian is the 
best news I could listen to. An angel’s visit, direct 
from the throne of glory, would not make me so hap- 
py. ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation,’’’ she 
said, devoutly. 

It was a blessed death-bed; and after the expenses of 
the funeral were paid there were nearly three hundred 
dollars left, which money the penitent man had request- 
ed should go to the twins. 

A happier old heart, spite of the grief she felt, than 
met the twins at the home depot, a fortnight after she 
had left them, it would be hard to find. 

“O, grandma, we have done every thing just the 
same as if you were here,” cried Tiny, ‘‘and we have 
wheeled your chair up to the table every meal, and im- 
agined you were here. It shortened the time to play 

that we were not alone.” 

“And Tiny made the nicest bread,” cried Fleeta. 

“And Fleeta made some cake, yesterday, that fairly 
melts in your mouth,” said Tiny. And thus praising 
one another, a united, loving household, they retired 

to bed. 
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girls insisted that she was too tired, and spread a dainty 
breakfast, which she ate of sparingly, just to please 
them. At noon she sent for a friend, confided to him 
the money, and begged his protecting care for the twins 
“Say nothing to them,” she pleaded, “but my work 
is done. I shall go home to-night. Comfort them and 
do by them as you would by your own. Poor chil- 
dren! They havelearned how to do without grandma.” 
And in the little cottage there was weeping and | 
mourning on the following day. Tiny and Fleeta had 
both gone in to take her breakfast again, laughing and 
chatting in the joy of their hearts, when, suddenly, as 
they put the tray down, they looked in cach other’s 
eyes. 

What was that in the dear old face that had smoothed 
out every wrinkle, that had changed the patient smile 
to a majestic calm and sweetness? O, it was death— 
death on the frozen lips, death in the dear, sunken eyes. 





| 
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the heart so gentle, so true, had stopped forever. 

Nor were they alone jn their sorrow. The words 
went round, “Grandma Fields is dead,” and matrons 
left their work and children ceased their play, while 
upon many lips trembled the words, ‘‘What will the 
twins do now?” 

Concluded next week. 
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For the Companion. 

TABBIE TURNER AND THE PRISONER. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

The old jail in Watertown has of late years given 
Way to a new one; and whereas the old jail was cold, 
dirty and uncomfortable, the new one is quite as good 
as the inmates generally deserve. 

The old jail was small and built of rough stone. The 
cells that the few prisoners were kept in, were in a sort 
of basement under the jailor’s house; but as the build- 
ing stood on a side-hill, one could look in at the grated 
door and see a short hall withastone floor. Along this 
hall were the cells—the noisome, musty cells. 

In pleasant summer weather this outer door was 
sometimes thrown open, and the prisoners kept in their 
cells. Those who chose could then walk into the short 
hall with the stone floor, and peer through the grating 
at the sinners shut up within. 

Uncle Harry Turner was given the job of building a 
new fence about the jail-ground. 

About the middle of the warm, pleasant afternoon, 
a little pair of brown eyes looked forth from the recess 
of asun-bonnet up through the fence-pickets, and a 
soft little voice said,— 

“Uncle Harry! Uncle Harry!” 

The old man turned, and beholding the smiling face 
looking up at him out of the sun-bonnet, said,— 

“Hollo, Tabbie! That you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tabbie. ‘Mamma said I might come 
up to the jail and see you build fence.” 

“What a remarkably kind mamma yours is, Tabbie? 
Well, come through the gate, and here is a nice clean 
block for you to sit down on and rest you.” 

Uncle Harry was not much of a talker, but he en- 
joyed having those little brown eyes watching him as 
he built the new fence inside the old one; and the lit- 
tle brown eyes enjoyed it too. But little brown eyes 
are restless, and even watching Uncle Harry build 
fence could not content Tabbie long. And so, with 
Uncle Harry’s consent, the little body soon found it- 
self standing on tip-toe at the outside door of the jail, 
peering into the short hall with the stone floor. 

Tabbie walked from one side of the door to the other 
several times, before she mustered up courage enough 
to enter. But all was so still in the jail that she finally 











The next morning Grandma Fields did not rise. The 


put her little foot in at the door upon the stone floor, 


now and I'll have to go home. 


Terrible was the grief of the twins when they felt that | home. 





As she stood there playing with the strings of her 
little sun-bonnet, she heard a pleasant voice say,— 

‘How d’e do, little girl?” 

Tabbie turned and looked in the direction from 
which the sound came, and saw a young man gazing 
at her through the grated door of one of the cells. 

“I’m pretty well, thanky, sir,’’ was Tabbie’s reply. 

They stood silent for a minute, looking quietly at 


jeach cther. 


Tabbie saw a young man with brown, curly hair, 
good-natured blue eyes, and pale cheeks; clothed in a 
neat fitting brown suit, and holding in one hand a 
book. 

The prisoner saw a little girl with sunny hair, soft 
brown eyes, and coral-red mouth, playing with her 
bonnet-strings. 

He reached 2 hand through the grate toward Tabbie, 
saying,— 

“Come and shake hands with me, won’t you?” 

The hand was as soft and white as a lady’s, and did 
not look as if it would hurt any body, to be sure; but 
Tabbie drew back. 

“Come, won’t you?” said the prisoner. 

“I’m afraid to,” said Tabbie, and ran away. 

A half an hour later, however, she was there again, 
playing with her bonnet-strings and looking shyly up 
at the prisoner, who smiled and laid down his book. 

‘‘What is your name, little beauty ?”” said he. 

“Tabbie Turner,” was the reply. ‘“Whai’s yours?” 

““My name’s Fred Oliver,” said the prisoner, a pain- 
ful flush crossing his cheek. ‘Are you afraid of me?” 

“Not—not much, sir. You don’t look as if you 
would hurt me.” 

“That I would not, Tabbie.” 

“Do you like to live here, sir?” 

“O,no,no! I would give any thing to get out—only 
I haven’t any thing to give.” 

“Well, I’m very sorry for you,”’ said Tabbie, frankly, 
“but you should not have been naughty.” 

“That’s true, Tabbie; but I can’t help it now. How 
would you like to be shut up here, Tabbie, and live on 
nothing but musty pudding and molasses, and hard 
bread? That is all Ihave. Can’t you get me some- 
thing better toeat? I’d be so glad if you would!” 

“IT don’t know. I'll see. Uncle Harry is calling me 
Good afternoon!” 
“Good by, little beauty.” 

And Tabbie ran off to Uncle Harry, who was going 
The next afternoon Tabbie was there again—not to 
see Uncle Harry build fence, bnt to see the poor young 
man who complained of the musty pudding and mo- 
lasses. 

He was ready for her. 

“So, ho, little beauty! Back again?” 

“Yes, sir. [thought I would come and see you again. 
Have you had any thing besides the musty puddimg 
and molasses to eat since I was here?” 

“No,” said the young man. “Nothing, except the 
hard bread. Have you got something nice for me?” 
“I have got—something,” said Tabbie, blushing and 
holding her hand concealed under her apron. 

“Well, what is it, Tabbie?” 

“You'll laugh at me if I show it to you.” 

“No, no; not for the world! Laugh at you? not I. 
What is it?” 

“Are you sure you won’t laugh at me, if I show it to 
you?” 

“Quite sure, Tabbie. You shall have my tongue if I 
do—there! That’s a promise.” 

“Well, there it is; and Tabbie pulled from under 
her apron and held up the leg of a chicken, nicely 
roasted. 

“O, a drum-stick! 
did you get it?” 

“I saved it from my dinner, this noon,” said Tabbie. 

“Well, give it to me, dear.” 

“T—I guess I am afraid to go to you.” 

“Afraid? O, Tabbie!” 

“¥ can’t help it, sir. I don’t want to be afraid, but I 
am—I don’t know why.” 

“Well, here is a bit of newspaper, Tabbie. 
in this and throw it to me.” 

Tabbie caught the fluttering sheet, and did as she 


Why, you little treasure! Where 


Wrap it 


‘| was bidden. An instant after she had the satisfaction 


of seeing the pale young man eating the morsel with 
apparently intense relish. 

For several days, and until Uncle Harry shad got the 
new fence all done, Tabbie was a regular visitor at the 
young prisoner’s cell. 

There were no other prisoners, as it chanced, in that 
part of the jail; and so these two were not disturbed 
in their conversations with each other. The old jailor 
was always around, but he knew Tabbie very well, and 
had no objection to her. 

Tabbie’s fears of the young man were gradually 
overcome, so that at last she did not object to shaking 
hands with him; and sometimes she would sit there for 
an hour and more, listening to him. 

At last the new fence was finished, and Tabbie an- 
nounced to the young man that she could not come any 
more. He felt very bad at the prospect of losing his 
little visitor; but he told her his time in the jail was 
nearly out, and then he would come and see her at her 








and was soon in the shadow of the rough stone walls. 


own house. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








“Do you suppose your mother will let me call on 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Tabbie, “she will—if you are good.” 

“TI have promised you that, you know, Tabbie.” 

“Yes, I know you have,” said the little girl, thought- 
fully. 

‘*Promised,’”’ he said, as if repeating what he had al- 
ready agreed to, ‘‘to never go back to my old, foolish 
life; promised to learn an honest trade and work at it 
like an honest man; promised to be worthy of the 
friendship of Tabbie Turner and Tabbie Turner’s 
mother. Is that right?” 

“Quite right,” said Tabbie. “I’m going now. Per- 
haps I shall never see you again; but if you are good 
God will take care of you; and I am not afraid of you 
any more. Good-by!” 

She put up her lips to be kissed; and the young man 
kissed her through the iron grating, with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. 

“Good-by,” said Tabbie, again, and went away. 

A few days afterwards, as Uncle Harry Turner was 
going out to his daily work with his saw over his 
shoulder, he was met at his gate by a pale faced young 
man. 

“Are you Mr. Turner?” 

“That’s my name,” said Uncle Harry, looking curi- 
ously at the well-dressed young man, whose hands 
were so soft and white. 

“Then I want to work for you,” said the young 
man. 

“Work for me?” 

“Yes, sir—I want to learn your trade, and carn my 
living like an honest man.” 

“Who are you?” 

The young man answered frankly and quickly : 

“‘My name is Fred Oliver. I never had any father or 
mother, that I remember. I have grown up around 
hotels and livery stables; have been errand-boy, table- 
waiter and bar-tender in succession. I was a bar- 
tender when I got into that drunken quarrel in which 
I hurt a man so badly that I was sentenced to the 
county jail. Ihave just served out my term, and I’ve 
had a good deal of time for thinking since I was shut 
up in that jail. Itis seventeen miles back to C——, 
where the hotel is in which I iast worked. I am deter- 
mined not to go back there if I can earn my bread with 
my hands here. I’m going to turn over a new leaf.” 

He paused and waited for Uncle Harry’s reply. It 
came in a minute. 

“Come on!” was all Uncle Harry said. 

And with this the two trudged off to work. 

Fred Oliver proved faithful andindustrious. He won 
the good opinion of Uncle Harry and every body else; 
and when he went to visit little Tabbie—she lived in 
the next street to Uncle Harry’s—it was as a respected 
friend of the family. 

“I owe my change of life to you, Tabbie,” he said, 
as he took the little girlon his knee. “The day you 
came to the jail I got a new sense of the wickedness of 
my ways, and from that moment I resolved that I 
would never go back to my old habits.” 

And he never did. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 
SCIENTIFIC PUZZLE. 


Aunt Mary’s house is situated on a corner of two 
streets, that cross each other at right angles. From 
her parlor windows one can see the entire length of a 
straight avenue, which is well lighted at night by a 
long line of gas burners placed on iron posts. 

One evening, while a party of young friends, boys 
and girls, were enjoying themselves around a croquet 
table, I observed Aunt Mary standing at the window, 
apparently in deep thought. Presently she turned 
towards the young folks, and inquired how many of 
them went to the high school. 

“Ido.” “Sodo I.” “And I, too.” “Ditto,” cried 
four voices almost simultaneously, among whom was 
Aunt Mary’s son, Tom. 

“ Are you all four studying philosophy ?” 

“O yes,” replied one of the number, “we have nearly 
gone through all that.” 

“Well, then, come to this window, and I will give 
you a question to solve. I must say it has puzzled me 
a little for the last few minutes. Do you see that long 
line of lamps?” 

“Yes.” “Yes.” “Yes,” was the unanimous reply. Of 
course there was no difficulty about that part of the 
question, for on that evening the gas burned brilliant- 
ly for the glass lanterns had all been newly cleaned. 

“Now, then,” resumed Aunt Mary, “why is it that 
the fourth or fifth lamp, there, down the street, should 
seem larger, and have the appearance of being a lumi- 
nous body of greater size, than the one which is near- 
est tous?” The last was but a few yards off. 

The girls and boys, of course, at once began to look 
at the line of lamps very narrowly. After inclining 
their heads, first on one side, then on the other, they 
all agreed that, whatever the cause, the fact was unde- 
niable. 

“Now you all know,” resumed our hostess, “that the 
farther away any object is, the smaller it appears. But 
here is something that forms an exception to this well 
known rule. What is the cause of it? How is it, Jen- 
nic? How is it, Hattie? Can you tell, boys?” 

Jennie thought that the more distant lamps must 
really be larger than the one immediately in front of 
the house. 

“No,” returned Aunt Mary, “‘they are all of the same 
size; that I’m sure of.” 

“Well, then,” replied Jennie, ‘‘I guess I don’t know. 
I must leave it to Hattie; she has been longer at phi- 
losophy than I have.” 

“Well, what do you think about it, Miss Hattie?” 

Hattie commenced giving her views on the subject, 
when Tom (who was animpulsive, but very good look- 
ing lad) clapped his hands and cried, “I’ve got it, I’ve 
hit it—’tis because’”— 

“Come, come, Tom,” interrupted his mother, “‘it will 
be your turn presently. You should be more gallant 
than to interrupt a lady.” 

Tom didn’t relish this, so he took his seat on the so- 
fa, and applied his forefinger to a mosquito bite behind 
his ear. 

Hattie didn’t like to have Tom snubbed. So, instead 











of giving her explanation at once, she cut the matter | 
short by saying she could give no reason for the ap- 
pearance. 

“Now, then, Tom,” observed his mother, wishing to 
conciliate him, ‘‘we’ll hear you.” 

“O, ’'m nobody,” muttered Tom. 
any thing! Ask Harry.” 

“T can’t tell for the life of me,” said Harry. 
perfect mystery to me.” 

Tom had resolved to keep his theory to himself; but 
catching the pretty, bright eye of his cousin Hattie, 
that said as plainly as a pretty, bright eye could, that 
its owner wished him to give his opinion, he couldn’t 
hold out. So stepping to the window with, it must be 
confessed, just a trifle of conceit in his manner, he said,— 

“Don’t you see that the reason is this—that is—hem 
—hem—when we look at this lamp here next to the win- 
dow, we just fix our attention upon the mere jet of 
flame—upon the jet of burning gas only—and not the 
glass enclosure that surrounds it? But when we look 
at the lights farther down the street, it is the whole 
lamp that presents itself as the luminous body, for we 
can’t distinguish the jet or flame, owing to the dis- 
tance. Hem—don’t you see? So when we compare 
this small jet of gas near us with the big illuminated 
lamps beyond there, the more distant one looks the 
largest. A little farther down the lamps grow smaller, 
and smaller, like any other object.” 

“That’s it,” “that’s it,” was the general expression 
of assent that greeted Tom’s ears, his mother very mild- 
ly and quietly endorsing the explanation, while Hattie 
expressed her appreciation more by her looks than her 
words. SPECTACLES. 
+@>————___-—8 
THE SPIDER AND THE BEE. 


I looked at a spider, and watched it with care, 
It lurked in a corner, not far from its snare, 
All alone, like a brigand, it lay; 
Its web was a wonder of art, to be sure, 
But then it was made silly flies to secure, 
And to entrap the unwary for prey. 


“T don’t know 


“Wwae 


Hard by was a hive of industrious bees, 
All busy and buzzing. as gay as you please, 
A community social and dear; 
Some laden with honey to store in a cell, 
Some pas new berths where the young ones might 
well, 
None idle or quarrelsome there. 


Thought I, Here’s a lesson of wisdom for man: 
If evil our aim, and rebellion our plan, 

Like the spider, we lurk all alone; 
But if we the weal of our fellows design, 
In sociable union, like bees, we combine, 

Yet each has a work of its own. 





+e 
For the Companion. 
DARKEY “KNOTE.’”’ 


Among the Yankee boys of Bald Hill might have 
been seen, a good many years ago, two whose names 
were Knote Curtis and Jake Prime. 

Jake was a full-blooded negro, while Knote was only 
a half-breed, but he was so much the worse of the two 
that people commonly said his mixture of races didn’t 
agree with him. So habitually cross was hein dispo- 
sition that it seemed rather necessary, or at least char- 
itable, to account for it by the cross in his birth. 

No deeper insult could be given to Knote than to 
call him “black.”’ Indeed, so ridiculously sensitive 
was he about his color, that nobody could talk about 
black or dark in his hearing without being pretty sure 
to provoke his resentment. 

His brown skin, and curly hair, and negro features 
were his constant mortification. Being foolish enough 
to betray his sqneamishness continually, of course he 
kept himself in hot water, for the boys with whom he 
went to school were like all other boys, and took full 
advantage of his “‘techiness,”’ to torment him as much 
as possible. 

This aggravated Knote’s ill temper till he grew sav- 
age, and hardly a day passed, while he was subject to 
these frequent provocations, when he did not fall into 
so violent passion with some of his playmates as to 
make him dangerous. 

There would have been more reason for these fits of 
rage, and far less blame to him, if Knote had never 
shown himself disposed to plague others first—and 
worse than all, to ridicule a person who happened to 
be blacker than he was. But when Jake Prime came 
to Bald Hill, a stranger, and the boys gathered round 
him with their rude greetings and sallies of fun at his 
ebony face (they didn’t see a pure negro often enough 
to know how to treat him politely) it was no other than 
our testy mulatto who took the lead in joking the poor 
fellow about his race. 

Of all things Knote should have been shy about twit- 
ting others of what he considered a misfortune in him- 
self. But it is one of the absurd traits of conscious 
weakness, that it is apt to make the most of the defects 
of its neighbors, and can never remember that “‘folks 
who live in glass houses mustn’t throw stones.” 

The very first day that Jake appeared among the 
boys at the school-house Knote had the impudence to 
lift the new comer’s hat from his head and call partic- 
ular attention to the fineness of his wool. 

Jake took this rudeness very quietly, and did not ap- 
pear to know that he was insulted. The boys, howev- 
er, quickly showed themselves sensible of the mulatto’s 
impertinence, and, seeing that the poor negro offered 
no retaliation, took up the matter themselves. 

Jake heard no more witticisms at his expense, but 
Knote was pelted on every side without mercy. The 
young Yankees gave him to understand that they were 
determined to see fair play, and suggested to him pret” 
ty plainly that “‘the pot had better not laugh at the 
kettle.”” 

When the school bell rung, the group of boys separ- 
ated, and Jake was one of the first to go in, retiring 
very gracefully under cover of the fire now directed at 
his tormentor. It seemed to be the unanimous vote of 
the juvenile “caucus” that Knote was “the biggest ne- 
gro of the two.” 

There could, therefore, be no mistaking the aim of 
Freddy Abbot’s last shot, when, just as Knote was en- 
tering the school-house, he was foolish and rude enough 
to whine after him the doggerel couplet,— 

“Blubber lip and flatty nose, 
And on de head de woolly grows.’’ 

Knote’s face burned livid, as if all the blood in his 
body had rushed into it at once, and over his shoulder, 








as he went in, he hissed his vow of vengeance at the 
mischievous Fred. 

That day, at noon recess, the vindictive boy kept 
aloof from his companions, and as the play hour passed 
without any intimation of evil design, Freddy thought 
little more of his threat. 

In the meantime the young mulatto, surly and un- 
happy, stole away by himself to mature his revenge, 
and did not return to school in the afternoon. 

He knew that Freddy Abbot, who lived a mile from 
school, as he went home would be obliged to go a quar- 
ter of the distance through a small strip of woods, and 
he determined to waylay him. 

His mood was by no means to be envied, as he 
skulked about that afternoon, hungry, and cold, and 
full of hatred. For nearly two hours he wandered from 
place to place in the woods, picking and munching 
chestnuts, and then he sat down to wait for his victim. 

Malignant asa Sioux Indian, young as he was, he 
could sustain a lonely, secret watch for an opportnnity 
of cruelty, through a length of time that would have 
brought reflection and repentance to most boys, or 
even men. 

Intent only on his resentment, he crouched by the 
roadside, listening. At length he heard the distant 
voices of the children returning from school. They 
came to where the ways parted, and Freddy’s compan- 
ions left him. Whooping, boy-like, he entered the woods 
upon the run. Just before he reached the spot where 
his enemy lay, he slacked his pace and sauntered along, 
swinging bis dinner basket and humming a tune. 

Knote drew his breath hard. What does he mean to 
do? Heclenches his hand. There is a stone in it. 

Unconscious of danger the lad comes near. The 
stone flies. The aimis too sure, and Freddy falls, sense- 
less and bleeding, to the ground. 

Knote Curtis had done his work more thoroughly 
than he intended. He had not counted on so serious a 
result. Fearful of the worst, the young wretch fled 
wildly from the place. 

An old man driving slowly up the road in a wagon 
saw him and knew him, and wondered what new ras- 
cality he had been up to that he should bolt away so 
suspiciously. 

A little farther on he found Freddy lying senseless, 
and a great bruise on his temple. Carefully the old 
man took him up and conveyed him home in his wag- 
on, telling what he had seen. 

Pursued by the horrors of remorse, Knote Curtis ran 
to the nearest mill-stream, resolved to drown himself. 
He would not live to be hung, or endure the mortifica- 
tion of being called a “nigger” any more. 

His courage failed him, however, when he stood over 
the deep, cold water. It was very easy, perhaps, to 
talk about suicide, but the fact was a differeut thing. 
The tragic in his nature leaned strongly to the selfish 
side—very quick at injuring others, but slow to suffer 
himself. 

Every body knew well enough what Knote had done, 
and determined men were on his track to bring him to 
justice, but they did not find him. 

Freddy Abbot did not die, but he never fully recov- 
ered from the terrible blow of the stone on his temple. 

Knote came home secretly one night, and his father, 
indignant at the trouble he had caused, carried him to 
the house of correction. 

He escaped from this afrer a few months, and the last 
heard of him was that he had gone off with a strolling 
circus company. 

With more kindness and wiser friends, Knote might 
possibly have had a different life; but the lesson of his 
bad temper is a fair warning, and every boy should 
learn it as he reads. 

.o— 
For the Companion. 
JOLLIE DICK. 


Jollie Dick was a dog—a famous, big, brown shag— 
who had as great a reputation as most of our towns- 
people; and Squire Edgar, his master, was quite as fond 
of him, it seemed, as of the little bound boy who ate at 
his kitchen-table, and “did chores” for his living. 

Sometime in his early life, Jollie Dick had fallen into 
the thrifty habit of saving against a rainy day, and in 
such a way, too, as to indicate no little forethought. 

His favorite lounging place was in a snug corner 
under his master’s long office-desk. In this corner was 
a small hole, not very deep or wide, but sufficiently so 
to be a safe depository for surplus specie. There, day 
after day, did careful Dick drop in any pennies he 
might find about the premises. Sometimes they were 
given to him to see what he would do with them, and 
invariably were they dropped into this snug “safe.” 

It was never known whether a love of money some- 
times moved him to petty larceny, or whether he came 
honestly by the most of his gradually accumulated 
gains. He had at one time quite a little surplus on 
hand, which he devoted to the purchase of creature 
comforts in the way of sweet buns, a luxury possessing 
rare charms for him. 

Whenever the mood seized him, a huge paw was 
thrust into his wooden money-chest, and a penny, softly 
abstracted from his hoard, was carried carefully in his 
mouth until he reached the baker’s shop where this 
particular delicacy was sold. 

The boy in waiting, always amused by the sober, 
sagacious and expectant expression of Dick’s almost 
human eyes, never failed to honor the demand, and 
was as obsequiously atttentive as when the mayor’s 
better half deigned to leave an order. 

When Dick received the sweet morsel he directly 
dropped the penny, and snatching the cake with his 
mouth, trotted gravely back to his office-kennel, there 
to enjoy uninterruptedly his solitary lunch. 

One day, however, Jollie Dick found himself totally 
without money. Whether he had been too lavish o 
his funds, or whether friends had been less generous 
than usual, is unknown. Be that as it may, the “‘safe” 
was utterly empty. The big paws scratched vigorous- 
ly and earnestly, as he looked wonderingly and inquir- 
ingly down the dark hole; alas, poor Jollie Dick was 
obliged to confess himself bankrupt! 

But hunger must be appeased! The usual tidbit 
must tickle his palate! and a ‘“‘committee of one” on 
ways and means soon solved the problem. 

Ere many minutes had passed, ‘‘shag-pate”’ had trot- 
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ted to a spot where small flat stones were found, ang 
selecting one most nearly resembling a penny in giz, 
and color, he took itin his mouth and wickedly pr, 
sented himself at the baker’s counter. Holding up hj 
well-filled lips he “‘motioned,” if he did not speak a je! 
O, Jollie Dick, would that such deeds were wholly re. 
stricted to canine brains! 

Usually the penny was dropped to indicate his wig, 
for cake. This time, however, the wily hypocrit. 
merely nodded hisrequest. The boy, never indulging, 
suspicion of foul play, promptly brought the bun, 
which, when within paw-reach, was snatched by the 
faithless deceiver. At the same moment the bogus coin 
was dropped, and the successful thief ran off down the 
street at ‘double quick.” F. P. ¢, 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOUNTY-JUMPER. 


Seth Greely was induced, by the fat offer of five hun. 
dred dollars, to enlist as a substitute for another map 
who was drafted during the recent war. 

Seth was an arrant coward, and a knave besides; gs 
many others were, we are sorry to say, who entered the 
army after the government began to offer large boup. 
ties. 

He read the papers, and found out which State prom. 
ised the most bounty-money, upon which he immeg. 
ately started with a company of worthless adventurers 
to offer himself. Of course he meant to run away g 
the first opportunity after his enlistment, and this jp. 
tention was quite in keeping with his character. 

He was not long in finding what he wanted, and qs 
soon as he had been enrolled and paid, he was sent of 
with hundreds of others to the recruiting camp. 

On the way, while passing througn a tract of forest, 
a good distance from any houses, the train slackenej 
its speed to go round a bend, and Seth suddenly sprang 
out of the car window. 

The alarm was given at once and the engine stopped, 
The brakemen leaped off and hotly pursued the rung. 
way. Bruised as he was in face and hands—for he 
had struck the ground pretty roughly—the fellow got 
through the trees and bushes with such surprising 
rapidity, that, with several rods the start to begin with, 
he kept clear of his pursuers, and after an exhausting 
race, the brakemen came panting back without him. 

For days Greely skulked in the woods like a hunted 
wolf, bloody, hungry and cold, and afraid to be seep 
lest his army blue should betray him. At last, coming 
to where a man was peeling bark, in his shirt sleeves, 
he spied his coat lying at some distance, and contrived 
to exchange it for his own without being discovered. 

Thus disguised he made his way across the country 
to one of the seaport cities, where he stayed till he had 
drank and gambled away his money. 

His success in his last speculation so elated him, that 
he determined to try the same trick again. He accord- 
ingly assumed a false name, and crossing into another 
State, offered himself as a fresh recruit. 

This time he had no chance to repeat bis experiment 
of jumping out of acar window. So closely watched 
was he from the time he received his bounty to the time 
he found himself quartered in camp—and, indeed, af- 
terwards—that he began to have serious fears that he 
was now to be taken to the war in earnest. 

The time drew near for the departure of his regiment. 
Seth quaked as he thought of going to the front to fight, 
and have bullets fired at him. He must get away 
somehow. 

One night he tried it. He had bribed an unprinci- 
pled cigar peddler to wait for him, with a disguise, out- 
side the camp, and drive him twenty miles, to a place 
where he intended to lie concealed. He managed to 
slip the guard in the darkness, but no sooner was he 
fairly on the road than his escape was discovered, and 
the adjutant, whose horse stood saddled by his tent, 
sprang out at the alarm and rode swiftly after him. 

Greely was soon overtaken, and allowing the rascal- 
ly peddler to make off, the officer dragged the chop- 
fallen deserter back to the camp, when he was immedi- 
ately made fast in the guard-house. 

He was now given his choice, to enlist without his 
bounty or be sent to prison. Foolishly hoping to e- 
cape again, he chose the former as most likely to afford 
him the betterchance. Once lodged in the casemate of 
Fort Warren, the game would be up with him, he 
thought. 

The regiment soon started for the scene of conflict, 
and Seth’s heart sank very low when he found himself 
a week later on the banks of the Rapidan, and in the 
very face of the rebel enemy. 

He was watched, and when his regiment moved for 
ward to its first battle, he was forced on, in spite of his 
mortal terror, to take his part with the rest. 

He fell at the first volley, and the excitement of the 
fight immediately ensuing, prevented the discovery of 
his sham. 

Not a bullet had touched him, and when the wound- 
ed were gathered from the field, and he was carried 
with them to the hospital tent, the only thing that kept 
him there was a sickness caused by sheer fright. 

The surgeon soon dismissed the coward, and he was 
sent forward to the ranks. 

The terrible day of Chancellorsville came, and when 
Seth’s regiment was marched up, special instructions 
were given to the captain of his company to “watch 
Greely.”” The balls began to fly thickly about, and 
the miserable bounty-jumper, terrified at the hail of 
death, fell out of the ranks and straggled to the rear. 

The captain, whose attention had been diverted 
for a moment, caught sight of him as he was dis- 
appearing over a hillock, and ran after him with his 
drawn sword. Greely pleaded sickness, and begged 
piteously to be let alone, but the captain, knowing him 
to be a sneak, bade him fall into line again, at the same 
time pricking him forward with his sword. 

The wretch complied for a short distance, but terror 
overcame him again, and he threw himself on the 
ground, utterly refusing to advance another step. The 


officer now drew his revolver, and presenting it at his 
head, sternly ordered him to get up and take his chance, 
or die where he was. 

Greely came to his feet again promptly at this threat, 
but as he moved forward, the captain still urging him 





at the muzzle of his pistol, a cannon ball from one of 
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the opposite batteries struck him and carried off his 
head! 

It is of no use to say, “had he kept his place in the 
ranks he might have gone through the battle unhurt;”’ | 
but this much is certain. Fate met the miserable man 
when he was out of his post of duty, and after suffer- 
ing the bitterness of a thousand deaths through his pit- 
iful fears, what a thankless death at last the coward 
died! 

When it is necessary to go into mortal danger, it 
takes away more than half the terror of death to fuce | 
it like a hero and a Christian. 

Men as unprincipled as Seth Greely, often display a 
brute courage, like the mean and profligate Earl of Car- 
digan, who led the famous “charge of the Light Bri- 
gade”’ at Balaklava; but the only true bravery is that 
of an honest man who marches into danger and death 
because it is his duty. WALES. 
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For the Companion. 


MONSIEUR CRICRAC’S UNFORTUNATE 
HUNT. 

“No, no,” said Monsieur Cricrac, “I am done with 
the hunting. I have hunted once—that is enough— 
plenty—too much.” 

The monsieur shrugged his shoulders, and shook his 
little round head. 

We were all sitting upon the piazza of a country 
hotel, where I was spending the summer; and one of 
the guests had invited Monsieur Cricrac to join a shoot- 
ing party which was to go out on the morrow fora 
day in the woods. The monsieur received our invita- 
tion with the above outburst. 

“You have a story to tell, monsieur,” said I. “I see 
itin your eye. Come, tell us about the time when you 
went hunting, and why it was enough?” 

The monsieur shook his head. 

“Did you shoot any thing?” I insisted. 

“Ha!” cried Monsicur Cricrac, jumping up from his 
chair, as an excitable Frenchman should. “Shoot any 
thing, do you say? That is not all, no! I am shot 
myself!’’ 

“How—shot yourself?” 

“See here; it is this,’ said the monsieur; “here is 
some of it. I go out in the morning with my gun up- 
on my shoulder, and my heart so light as a sixpence. 
I whistle myself along the country road, and I enjoy 
myself very much. It is such a morning! with so 
much pleasant sunshine, and cool wind to blow, that I 
am astonished with myself, I am so happy. 

“Eh, bien! To have just gone along so all the day 
till my dinner time comes back, that would have been 
yery well. With my shoulder under my gun, and 
whistling as I go, Iam happy, do you see? 

“But no! One never is satisfied. One must always 
run up half way to misfortune. As I whistle, I think to 
myself, ‘But no, this will notdo; I have come out to 
hunt—my gun is on my shoulder—my shot-bag is just 
beneath—my game-bag is at my back. It is necessary 
that [ should hunt—else I shall be ridiculous by 
my friends when Iam at home again. They will say to 
me, “But where is your game? What you shot?” How 
shall I say, ‘‘Ah! bah! I haveshot nothing. I have been 
out with my gun all the half a day, and shot nothing!” 
That will never do.’ 

“So Llook about for a something to shoot. 

“Pretty quick I see squirrel. He runs along the 
fence. Ichase him. I firemy gun at him. He takes 
refuge in a log. 

“sAha, my pretty boy!’ Icry, ‘I think I have hit 
youthen. You are wounded, my dear. I shall cap- 
ture you.’ 

“But to make sure I load my gun again, before I go 
up to the log. 

“The log is there on the ground—you comprehend. 
Itis hollow. Monsieur Squirrel has run in there. I 
believe him to be shot in his leg, so that Ican now 
catch him. 

“There are bushes before the opening in the log. It 
issituate bad. I find it necessary to put away my gun, 
for fear the lock shall catch on the bushes and shoot 
my hand through it. 

“Well, I put the gun down carefully—carefully— 
With the muzzle a little elevated upon a stone. 

“Then I get down upon my knees. I push myself 
through the bushes. I have my nose at the hole in the 
log. I think Isee my squirrel. I make a dive at him 
with my hand. At that moment there is a whish! 
behind me. Then there isa bang! behind me. Then 
Tam in agony! 

“You do not comprehend? See—it is this way: 

“While I am kneeling thus on all fours, with my 
face red and full of sweat, as I stare in at the hole, ponf! 
Monsieur Squirrel he jumps out of a hole higher up, 
over my head, and springs and just alights on the very 
trigger of the gun, which is left cocked, ah, parbleu! 
he fires it at me thus by accident. Hence, I am in 
agony! I spring up with tumult. I clasp myself 
frightfully with my hands. I spin around like a top! 

“Then I hurry home and the doctor visit me. 

“For three weeks, my friends, I am unable to sit 
down. I am like a cherub. 

“When I recover my former health, I no longer have 
8love for the hunt. I no longer wish to shoot. One 
of those little things have turned the table on me. I 
have been shot by a squirrel, and I never hunt again. 
You comprehend ?” 
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For the Companion. 
HE WOULDN’T BE MOCKED. 

_Capt. A. stuttered badly, and was exceedingly sensi- 
tive in regard to his impediment. One day when the 
Vessel was about to sail, and while the captain was stut- 
tering out his preparatory orders, a man came on board 
tnd remained standing near him, waiting for an op- 
portunity to address him. 

“Wh-wh-what ddo you wa-wan-want?” asked the 
captain. : 

“D-d-do you wa-wan-want a ha-ha-hand?” 

-Do-do don’t you m-m-mock me, you r-r-r-rascal!”” 

; I b-b-beg your p-p-par-d-don, but I st-st-st-stutter.” 

“You Sc-se-scoundrel! G-g-et off my sh-sh-ship.” 

(uililisten, captain. I st-st-stutter.” 

— ins-s-sult me a-gain, I’ll throw you over-b-b- 


| nets for him, and after several vain attempts, at last 


The stranger, who keenly appreciated the ludicrous, 
burst out laughing, as well as several other persons 
present, which so enraged the captain, who still thought 
the man was mocking him, that he seized the poor fel- 
low and threw him into the water. 

The stranger swam ashore with much difficulty, but 
never stuttered afterward—either the fright or the salt 
water bath cured him. 


+> 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 

The belief in the existence of a monstrous sea-ser- 
pent is very ancient. It appears first to have originat- 
ed among the Chinese, and from them to have spread 
through nearly every nation of the civilized world. 
The first European account which pretends to rest on 
any positive evidence is that given by an Austrian re- 
siding at Leritz. 

This story relates that a fisherman bathing in the 
Danube with some companions, took it into his head to 
dive down in a part of the river which was very deep; 
but not appearing again, his companions threw their 





succeeded in bringing up his body, with one arm and 
one leg entangled in the root of an old tree. 

As they were endeavoring to disengage the body in 
order to take it into the boat, they saw a serpent of 
prodigious size fixed to the left breast of the corpse, 
which so terrified them that they cried out. Upon this 
the monster left his prev, and after hissing in a most | 
terrible manner, threw himself again into the river. 
The next account which claims attention is that of 
Mr. Fisher, an Icelandic traveller, in 1829. He states 
that when returning from Endelare to Horseus, the | 
man who was steering his boat, observing that he took 
a great interest in natural history, told him the follow- 
ing tale: 

He said that about two years ago, he and a compan- 
ion were fishing near Thunoc, when they observed the 
head of a large animal lying quietly on the surface of 
the sea close to the boat. The head was like that of a 
seal, but they immediately perceived it was not one. 
A gull flew toward the animal as they were looking at 
it, and made a pounce upon it, when the huge creature 
raised its body at least three fathoms high, or about 
eighteen feet into the air, and the bird flew away in 
terror. They said they had time before it disappeared 
to notice that the monster had a red throat, and that 
its body was about twice the thickness of a boat-mast. 

The next account we meet with is much more cir- 
cumstantial and much less legendary than either of 
the other two. It is in the shape of an extract from 
the log-book of Captain L. Blyl, of the bark Hendrix 
Ido, bearing date Oct. 8, 1833, and is as follows: 

Sailing in South Atlantic in 27° 27’ North, and longi- 
tude 14° 51’ East, perceived on July, the 9th of this 
year, between twelve and one in the afternoon, a dan- 
gerous sea-monster, which during nine days constant- 
ly kept alongside of us to latitude 37° 55’ South, and 
longitude 42° 9’ East. This animal was ninety feet 
long, and twenty-five to thirty feet broad; and every 
now and then it struck the ship with such force as to 
make it vibrate. The monster bl:w much water, which 
spread an unpleasant stench over the deck. Fearing 
that the animal might injure the rudder, I did my ut- 
most to get rid of it, but without success. 

After it had received more than one hundred musket- 
balls, a harpoon, and a long iron bar, blood was seen 
to flow from its various wounds, so that at last, from 
loss of blood, the monster could swim behind the ves- 
sel no longer, and we were delivered from it. 

It will be at once perceived that this account is much 
more worthy of belief than any previously mentioned. 

The sea-serpent has been reported several times since 
that date; the last time in 1863. If human testimony 
could be relied on, the existence of this great monster 
must be regarded as proved. But if such an animal 
exists, itis most extraordinary that of the hundreds 
which must have lived and died in the ocean since the 
creation, not a single vestige, not a bone nor a tooth, 
has ever been cast on shore, as far as the most diligent 
search and investigation have hitherto shown. Nor, 
strange to say, as would naturally have been expected, 
has the dead body of one ever been seen floating on the 
water. In fact, like the Phantom Ship, the Great Ser- 
pent has never been seen except when swimming 
through the water at great speed in foggy or stormy 
weather, and, like the phantom, it has invariably swept 
past, leaving not a trace behind. 





A NEW YORK BOY’S COMPOSITION. 

Here is ‘‘a compostion,” said to have been written 
by Johnny Sbhrimp—who was one of the boys who 
“know too much,” and study too little. He is hardly one 
of those “‘good boys” that the story-tellers always say 
die young: 

School has begun again. I go to Thirteenth Street 
schoolevery day. It is a good school. They won’t 
let you play there. I don’t whisper more than forty 
times aday. The teacher says I am a very good boy. 
I think so too. The master called Peter Snuffins a good 
boy. He could whisper without moving his mouth. 
I used to call him Muffins. He has left school and 
works in a butchershop. He’s going to take me to the 
slaughter house some day. 

I learn a good many thingsat school. Before I went 
to school I didn’t know half as many tricks as I do now. 
I have learned how to fight. Bill Stubbs said I was a 
gump. I said he was another. Bill give me a hit. 
He called it a ‘‘swat.” I give him two. He tried to 
knock me down, andI did tumble. Just then a po- 
liceman came along. If it hadn’t been for that police- 
man I’d have licked Bill. The boys said Bill licked me. 
But it wasn't so; [ slipped down on an oranve peel. 
Besides that, I didn’t want to hurt Bill. I like to fight 
boys that Ican lick. Boys that can lick meI don’t 
get into musses with. I ain’t afraid of Bilt Stubbs. 

I learned seme grammar at school and joggerfree. 
ButI learned to play marbles a good deal quicker. 
Pa says boys ought to learn only what they’ve gota 
taste for. I've learned a good deal of ’em. 

Ma says that we boys are worked too hard at school. 
She says her children sha’n’t study when they have 
headaches. She gives me an excuse when I have a 
headache. I often have a headache, when the lessons 
are hard. 

I am in class 9 section Q. Ina few monthsI go to 
college. We used to call itthe Free Academy. I want 
to go tocollege because the boys there carry canes, and 
have fun, and don’t speak to little boys, and can yo in 
torchlight processions. 

I’ve been to a good many schools. Some way I 
change schools very often. The teachers think a change 
is good for me. Ma says the New York schools are 
very poor, and boys don’t learn much in them. I 
think so too. If I didn’t have headaches so often [ 








might learn more. But I know a good deal after all. 








[want to goina store. Pa says I shall. Ma saysT 
sha’n’t. Ma calls me her precious darling, and says I 
must have an education. I’d rather have a row-boat; 
I’m sure if I had a row-boat and went out every day to 
Hoboken, I wouldn’t have headaches so much. I tell 
ma that schools are very bad for the head. Now I 
must stop. I want to ask ma for anexcuse. We have 
a long lesson in compound multiplication to-morrow, 
and my head hegins to feel quite bad. Iam, 
JOHN GEORGE WASHINGTON SHRIMP. 
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DESCRIBES IT IN HER OWN WAY. 


A woman who resides in East Tennessee, and on | 
whose farm occurred a conflict between Burnside’s | 
army and the forces under Longstreet, is proud of the | 
fact that she was a witness of the fight. No greater | 
compliment can be paid her than the request that she 
will relate her version of the battle. Being unacquaint- 
ed with such high-sounding words as “cavalry” and 
“infantry,” she substitutes more homely terms for 
them. 

“T was sittin’ all alone on my back piaz,”’—this is the 
way she tells the story—‘‘when right onto my cabbage 
field I seed a critter company.” (A reziment of cav 
alry.) ‘Purty soon the critter company espied a whole | 
lot of walk soldiers, (infantry) and the way the critter | 
company made the walk soldiers skedaddle by drivin’ | 
their critters right through them, was a sight that I 
shall never forget.” 

+4 = 

Hor Haste.—A prairie fire travelling at the rate of 

forty miles an hour. 
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PRINCE AND THE KITTEN, 
A 8TORY FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


I once knew a frisky young spaniel 
That capered and danced as he ran; 

His coat was jet black, long and silky, 
And his feet were a beautiful tan. 


This dog was named Prince by his master, 
Who hoped he quite handsome would grow; 
But whether a prince in behavior, 
My story will presently show. 


For in truth he enjoyed nothing better 
Than the corners of hearth-rug to bite; 
Or to tear any duster in tatters 
That happened to fall in his sight. 


For his use a new wicker-work kennel 

Had been bought, and we afterwards spread 
A nice woollen mat at the bottom, 

To make him a snug little bed. 


This mat he dragged out every evening, 
Scratched and shook it, with many a bite, 
Then carried it back to the kennel, 
And curled himself up for the night. 


Yet this boisterous dog could be gentle 
And quiet as you would desire, 
Whenever he came near a kitten 
That lay by the same kitchen fire. 


With wonder I saw the affection 
He bore to that tiny young cat; 

In his mouth he wou d frequently take her, 
Then lay her with care on his mat. 


And ifany one went near the basket 
When he and the kit were within, 
He very soon showed his displeasure— 
Loud growling was sure to begin! 


But in a few weeks she grew larger, 
Too large to be carried that way, 

So Prince had to tind some new method 
To the kennel his pet to convey. 


And cleverly, too, be contrived it; 
in his lips he would just take one ear, 
Then slowly draw puss to his corner, 
But without giving pain, it was clear. 


For although such a mischievous fellow, 
He certainly never was known 
His favorite to hurt or to trighten; 
When with her all his rudeness seemed gone, 


Now most little boys, like this spaniel, 
Love dearly to romp and to play; 
And pleasant it is for their parents 
To see them so happy and gay. 


But when frolic and fun are quite over, 
And the games are all ended, then ought 

Rough manners to cease the same moment; 
Prince knew this without being taught. 


Loud talking and noisy behavior 
May be pardoncd at cricket and ball, 
But when with mamma or with sisters, 
Shouid not be indulged in at all. 


For boys may be merry in spirit, 
While gentle, and thoughtful, and kind; 


And to care for the weak and the helpless 
Marks a noble and generous mind. 


——_ +o ——— -- 
LITTLE NELLIE’S RED NOSE. 
Nellie Muller was a bright, quick little body, of 


{that Nellie, as usual, was the culprit. 
scold the little girl, but onlv said, very quietly, ‘““You 
remember what [ told you!” 
the children met in the nursery, a shout of laughter 
arose, at which Nellie looked astonished. 


could say for laughter. 
frightened, for on the end of her little nose was a spot 
red as sealing- wax, and, rub as hard as she would, it 
could not be removed. 
mother said,— 


on your nose. 
You must keep your red nose for three days, as a les- 
son and punishment to you. 
yourself, for it is painted in oil colors!” 


quite tired. ; 
appeared from her nose, but the effect produced by it 
was lasting. 


don’t think much of it. 
and smells of paregoric awfully. 
world, too, and makes me blink, I tell you. 
don’t know what to do with my hands. 
my fist in my eyes. 
corner of my blanket and chaw it up, and then [’ll hol- 
1 ler. 
| goric they give me, the louder [ll yell. That old nurse 
| puts the spoon in the corner of my mouth in a very un- 
|easv way, and keeps tasting my milk herself all the 





about eight years old, but in spite of her many good 
qualities, she was often in disgrace for being careless 
and inconsiderate. 

Her mother required that the nursery where the chil- | 
dren breakfasted should be kept clean and neat, and | 
many a punishment was inflicted upon Nellie for 
staining the carpet, or spoiling the clean table-cloth. 

A more thoughtless little sprite never lived, and 
neither reproof nor whipping seemed to make any im- 
pression upon her. Her excuse, like some other chil- 
dren [ have known, was always, “O,I forgot!” or, “I 
never thought!” 

The nursery walls were literally covered with the 
prints of her greasy fingers. The table-cloth near her 
seat was daubed with spots both small and great. Her 








books were torn and dirty; and as for her dresses, a 
new one was soon so stained and ragged that her 
father declared she ought to wear nothing but sheet- 
iron. 


This spring, the nursery was newly papered and car- 


peted, and the mother, calling her children together, 
said, ‘‘Now listen, all of you, to what I say. 
gets the first three spots on the new carpet will re- 
ceive a mark that will not soon be forgotten. 
hear, Helen?” 


W hoever 
Do you 


Nellie looked very grave, for her mother never called 


her Helen except when she was very much in earnest. 
So she replied, “Yes, dear mamma, I will certainly be 
very careful.” 


But, alas! alas! before the week had passed, three 


large, dark spots were visible on the pretty green carpet. 
Mrs. Muller questioned the children closely, and found 


She did not 


The next morning, when 


“What is the matter?” she cried. ‘I don’t see any 


thing to lauch at!”’ 


“Look in the glass! look in the glass!’ was all they 
Nellie looked, and started back 
She cried bitterly, and her 


“The spots on the carpet look quite as badly as that 
One is as great a blemish as the other. 


You cannot get it off 
Nellie was much ashamed, and cried until she was 


At the end of the three days the spot dis- 


She learned to be a careful and orderly child, and if 


at times she grew nevligent, her mother had only to 
say, warningly, “Remember your red nose!’’—School 
Y 


isitor. 





+2 
BABY’S SOLILOQUY. 


And if this is what you call the world, I 
It is a very flannelly world, 
It’s a dreadful light 
And I 
I think Pildig 
I'll scramble at the 


T am here. 


No, [ won’t. 


Whatever happens Ill holler, and the more pare- 


while. She spilled snuff right in it last night; when I 
hollered she trotted me. Never mind, when I’m a man 
I'll pay her back good. There’s a pin sticking in me 
now, and if I say a word about it, ’ll be trotted or 
fed, and I would rather have catnip tea. I?ll tell you 
who I am; [ found out today. I heard folks say, 
“Hush, don’t wake up Emeline’s baby;” and I sup- 
pose that pretty, white-faced woman on the other pil- 
low is Emeline. No, | was mistaken, for a big chap 
was in here just now and wanted to see Bob’s baby, 


{and looked at me and said [ was “a funny little toad, 


and looked just like Bob.” He smelt of cigars, and I 
am not used to them. I wonder who else I belong to. 
Yes, there’s another one, that’s “ganma.” Emeline 
told me, and she took me up and held me against her 
soft cheek, and said “It was ganma’s baby, so it was.” 

I declare I do not know who I do belong to; but ’ll 
holler, and may be I'll find out. There comes Snuffy 
with catnip tea. The idea of giving babies catnip tea 
when they are crying for information! I’m going to 
sleep. I wonder if I don’t look pretty red in the face. 
I wonder why my hands won’t go where I want them to. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


vee 3 
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I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 6, 2. 10, 14, 15, 17 is a town in California. 

My 7, 5, 9, 15, 8, 4, 17, 18, 20, 5 is a city in Indiana. 

My 7, 1, 14, 13. is a city in New York. 

My 8, 21, 22, 3. 21, 10, 10, 17. 20. 21 is a city in Ohio. 

My 11, 9, 21, 11 is a city in Pennsylvania. 

My 16, 11, 22, 20, 18, 3, 16, 13 is one of the United States. 

My whole is a city and the State it is in, and the name of 
another city in Texas. 

3. 


Take the initial letter from an aeriform fluid and leave an 
adverb; pretix a spirant consonant to this and form the 
third person of a verb; take the final letter and leave an in- 
terjection; annex a lingual and form an article of apparel. 


4. 


I am such an indispensable part of your being that a mor- 
tal creature cannot exist without me. Iam large and long 
in the shark and alligator, smal! in the crab and caterpillar, 
deep and wide in jar and jug, long and elliptic in the hu- 
man race, round in the ray and the skate, and triangular in 
the leech. With all the animal race I am movable, general- 
ly noisy, and can open or close at will, but in inanimate na- 
ture [ am generally noiseless and perpetually open. I dwelt 
in Venice, and through my means the secret messages to the 
Inquisition passed! I was in Egypt with Memnon, making 
music when the sun touched me. In short, if the eyes are 
called the windows of the soul, I may be very justly consid- 
ered as its portal. 

5. 


I cause great pain to many men, 
To others I give pleasure; 
Cut off my head, I'll please again, 
With my nice lengthened measure; 
Behead once more, and you will see 
That beauties rare come after me, 


6. 


My first, though it cannot hear, we often call;»mv second 
is my self; my ¢hird is used by fishermen; and my whole is 
a constituted body. 

Conundrums, 


What nose is more brilliant than the toper’s nose? Why, 
volca-no’s to be sure. Pat remarks that the chief glow of 
each comes frum the ‘‘crater.”’ 

Why were they not hungry inthe ark? 
“Ham” aboard. 

Why is a crow a sensible bird? 


Because they had 


He never makes a noise 


| without cause (caws). 


Why would a man rather lose his hand than his foot? 
Because in losing his foot he loses something to boot. 

Which is better—to be sick with cholera or the small-pox? 
The latter, of course, for then you are sure to be pitted. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. ‘‘Bear him, brothers, to the grave, 
Over one more true and brave 
Ne’er shall prairie grasses weep.”’ 

2. New-found-land. 3. A good microscope. 
4. FLAG. 5. Love one another. 

LaTE. 6. Plant-age-net. 

ATOM. 

GEMs. 
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For the Companion. 
AUTUMN SPORTS FOR BOYS. 


Some one has pictured autumn: 

“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.”’ 

It is sad, indeed, to mark the change that comes over 
nature at the falling of the leaves. The flowers faded, 
the birds gone, the grass withered, the woodlands de- 
spoiled, the cricket perpetually singing,—all give a mel- 
ancholy cast to the twilight days of the swiftly closing 
year. But these are bright days, too, calm and golden 
days, and a healthful time for active, stirring sports. 

Archery, 

Archery has a charm for almost every boy. It is de- 
lightful to roam in the woods, when the leaves are 
tinged, and walnuts and chestnuts lie scattered beneath 
the grand old trees. It is pleasant to watch the squir- 
rels, the chipmunks and the jays as they gather their 
winter stores, to startle the partridges and the rabbits 
from their retreats in the woods. But we regard it as 
an act of cruelty, for which there can be no reasonable 
excuse, to deprive of life any of these happy rangers of 
the woods and air. We fully sympathize with the sen- 
timent of Cowper in the “Task” : 

“T would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

So, while we regard aramble in the woods with a 
bow and quiver as a pleasant and graceful recreation, 
far be it from us to favor a sport by which a single one 
of God's creatures should lose its sunny life. 

The woods abound in targets on which the young 
archer may properly display his skill. Old nests, tempt- 
ing clusters of grapes beyond the reach of the climber; | 
branches yellow with walnuts, and burs rounded with | 
chestnuts, and many like objects that present them- 
selves, will keep him active and very agreeably excited. 

It is an agreeable sport for young archers to try to 
outshoot each other in point of distance. In this di- 
version much depends upon the strength of the bow, 
the Weight of the arrow and the state of the atmos- 
phere. The old English archers used to hit a target at 
a distance of three hundred yards. The English long 
bow, once the terror of continental Europe, would 
break ordinary armor ata distance of two hundred 
yards. Avery old writer says, “The safety of the 
realme of England standeth on its archers,” and a 
modern essayist declares that “the mere circulation of 
a report that any one of the fair haired Henrys or Ed- 
wards was at sea, with eight thousand or ten thousand 
archers, was enough to set the alarm bells ringing 
from Calais to Notre Dame.” 

The British long bowmen would shoot an arrow 
completely through a body clad in armor, and it is as- 
serted that these terrible archers were never fairly van- 
quished except at the battle of Bannockburn. 

The English long bow was in length the height of 
the archer, and the arrow was half the length of the 





bow. It required a force of nearly one hundred pounds 
to draw the bow. (They had no gymnasiums in those 
days.) 


A bow for sport may be made of ash, sassafras or 
walnut. It should be so hewn that the middle will be 
twice as thick as the ends, and it should taper gradu- 
ally from the middle, and, on each side, alike. The ar- 
rows may be made of pine, or of light seasoned ash: 

In drawing the bow, the arrow ought to be kept in a 
direct line with the eye and the target. 





eo 
FASHIONABLE BEGGING. 


Begging used to be considered a disgrace. Is it be- 
coming a fashionable virtue? Presents, gifts, testi- 
monials, weddings tin, crystal, wooden, silver, etc., 
bridal yifts and generosity that loves to see itself par- 
aded in the newspapers, combine to destroy that fine, 
high-minded spirit, which would as soon steal as hint 
that presents were expected 

Thirty years ago a large tribe of Indians visited a 
rural New England village. Crowds flocked to their 
tents to watch their deft fingers as they wove mats and 
baskets, and to admire the dexterous feats of their 
dusky, bright eyed children. The chief was a model of 
Indian beauty, that Cooper alone could describe. Erect, 
gracefully proportioned, he would wrap his scarlet 
blanket about him in becoming folds, and walk the 
village streets with astep as high and a bearing as 
gracious and dignified as a Roman in the days of pur- 
ple toga senators. His people went from house to 
house, selling or bartering their baskets for provisions. 
They made hard bargains, and often ended with,— 

“Pale face no got meat, cheese, geeve poor Injun? 
No got leetle flour, handfal, so beeg? My squaw, he 


plenty sick, want porridge. 
tle pataty!” 

This lasted a few days, and then the chief called at 
the stores and principal dwellings, and in perfect Eng- 
lish, that flowed from his lips in deep, musical notes, 
politely requested us to refuse every beggar of the tribe. 

“My people are not poor,” said he. ‘The greatest beg- 
gars I have are hoarding money. I tell them it is a 
shame for an Indian to beg or steal. I will punish a 
beggar asI do athief. Ladies, if my people are not 
civil, will you do me the favor to come and tell me?” 

That army of three or four hundred remained for 
some weeks, then struck their tents and went away 
leaving a good name behind them, for not a theft nor 
an uncivil thing could beimputed tothem. Would the 
students of any college, school or academy deserve as 
good a reputation? 


Geeve poor Injun few lit- 





VARIETY. 


—— 


THE OLD GARRET. 


In the days that are gone, an old garret I knew, 
Where often in sleep I have lain; 
Where a small dormer window crouched “‘some like a toad,” 
And stared on the barn in the Jane. 
In the waspy dark roof a large knot have I watched, 
Till it turned to a tight-clinging bat, 
And I've seen in a corner two stars blazing out, 
The twin gemmy eyes of the eat. 


A fiddle-bow stood by a rusty-keyed flute; 
A saddle bestrided a beam, 

And its stirrups down dangled in loopings of brass, 
And the bridle-bit sent out a gleam. 

A pile of old bottles dull littered a nook, 
Witna glare ghastly white from it shed; 

And a spider has epun his gray wheel o’er a book 
Whose pages with grime were o’erspread. 


How oft have I lain with the rain on the roof 
Smiting loud like the tread ofa host! 

Or the rumble and tumble of waves as they roll 
On the low sounding line of a coast. 

O, the dreams that the tread of that rain called to birth, 
As I lay in the twilight of sleep! 

It was music that charmed me, but not of the earth, 
But of fairy land, solemn and deep. 


Yes, the garret is crown of the dwelling, it lifts 
Its brow to the breeze of the sky! 

It is bridled with hues from the cloud as it drifts, 
And the moon-tints like pearls in it lie. 

Beranger there lived with his bashful Lisette, 
Where with sure shawl she blinded the pane; 

There Johnson with Rasselas paid off his debt, 
And Goldsmith won bread with his brain. 


It is nearer to heaven than after life knows; 
A realm lifted over the din; 
And the hopes that illumine its dusky domain 
Are free from the clouding of sin. 
For youth's hopes are pure, they are born in the heart, 
And they know not life’s soul staining blight, 
For hope when it perishes turns to a spear 
That we grasp with revengeful delight. 


a 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE UMBRELLA. 


Umbrellas are an older invention than some writers 
would have us suppose. Even the usually entertained | 
notion that Jona. Hanway introduced the umbrella in- | 
to England in the year 1752 is proved to be false by | 
evidence that can be cited. Ben Jonson refers to it by | 
name. Swift, in the Tuttler of Oct. 17, 1710, says, in | 
“The City Shower:” 

“The tucked-up seamstress walks with hasty strides, | 

While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s sides.” 





| 

The following couplet also occurs in a poem written | 
by Gay, in 1712: | 

“Housewives underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed | 

Safe through the wet in clinking pattens tread.” | 

It is probable that Hanway was the first man seen | 
earrying an umbrella in London. | 

At Persepolis, in Persia, are some sculptures sup- 
posed to be as old as the time of Alexander the Great, 
and on one of these is represented a chief or king, over 
whose head sume servants are holding an umbrella. 

Recent discoveries at Nineveh show that the umbrel- 
la was in use there, it being common to the sculptur- 
ings, but always represented open. In many Chinese 
drawings ladies are attended by servants holding um- 
brellas over their heads. 

Loubere, who went to Siam as envoy from the king 
of France, describes the use of umbrellas as being gov- 
erned by curious regulations. Those umbrellas re- 
sembling ours are used principally by the officers of 
State; while those several tiers in height, as if two or 
more umbrellas were fixed on one stick, are reserved 
for the king alone. In Ava, a country adjacent to Si- 
am, the king designates himself, among other titles, as 
“Lord of the Ebbing and Flowing Tide, King of the 
White Elephant, and Lond of the Twenty-four Umbrel- 
las.” This last title, although ridiculous to us, is sup- 
posed to relate to twenty-four States or provinces com- 
bined under the rule of the king, the umbrella being 
especially a royal emblem in Ava. The umbrella is 
also the distinguishing sign of sovereignty in Morocco. 

The French name parapluie, and the German name 
regenschirm, express the rain-shielding use of the in- 
vention; but we have no name in English equally as 
consierent, for ‘umbrella’ means simply “a little 
shade. 





+e 
AN AMERICAN CURIOSITY. 


At the exhibition in Paris a new plant was announced 
to attract visitors to the conservatory. It was called 
the American Velvet Plant—a new thing in horticul- 
ture. Every body had heard oi the American aloe, 
and _ imagination was active in picturing the graces of 
the Velvet Plant, whose gorgeous appellation warrant- 
ed something magnificent. Many flocked to see the 
wonder—Europeans expecting to see something entire- 
ly new, and Americans marvelling as to what it could 
be. It was in a pot, placed on a high stand, with vel- 
vet upholstery about it, and was examined by visitors 
with the deepest interest. The Europeans saw, and 
questioned, and admired; the Americans saw, and said 
nothing. At last a tall and matter-of fact Kentuckian, 
attracted by the name, came in and looked over the 
heads of the circle that surrounded the plant. He 
looked but a moment, and then, with an expression of 
deep disgust on his face, cried out, “Thunder! what 
are you all gawking at?) Why, that’s nothing but a 
mullein plant.’’ Itdid not dispel their interest, how- 
—_ to know that it was a common wayside plant 

ere. 
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A CHINESE CREW. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal thus de- 
scribes the crew of a Chinese junk: 


One of the junks ran alongside of our steamer just 
before we left Hong Kong, and we had an excellent Op- 
portunity to see the crew of the junk—four men, three 
women, three girls and two babies! Commencing with 
the senior officer, the helmsman, who was a woman! 
there she stood—her hand on the tiller, a baby in a bag 
on her back, her thin gray hair blown by the wind 
over her wrinkled brow—a great grandmother, I judge, 
from the successive generations around her. Sunken 
cheeks, teeth all gone, a few hairs only remaining; the 
once glossy black bleached to whiteness. She handled 











the unwieldly craft with a dexterity which would have 


won the admiration of any yachter of Massachusetts 
Bav. 

The three men were her sons, or sons in-law, and 
their wives stood by their sides ‘‘ye-hawing” at the 
ropes—‘ya-hawing” while lifting the bales of goods. 

The girls were from ten to fourteen ycars of aze— 
one of them with another baby in a bag on her back, 
which she shook into quietness by jumping up and 
down. Three jumps were sufficient to stop a squall. 
She might be called an original baby-jumper! One 
other child—a boy of four or five—after taking a look 
at the steamer, sucked his thumb, stretched himself on 
the top of one of the cabins and in five minutes was 
sound asleep. He was at home—all hands were at 
home. The bales delivered, one of the women leaped 
upon the quarter-deck and told the men to hoist the 
main sail, which was done with a windlass turned by 
one man and one woman. The sail caught the breeze, 
the old grandmother put the helm aport and the crazy 
old craft went scudding away. 


A LOBSTER AT DINNER. 
A writer in a foreign paper thus pleasantly refers to 
the habits of this peculiar shell fish: 





“‘A lobster is a particular fellow in his food. I have 
been watching one in my marine aquarium. If a por- 


tion of food be thrown to him, he immediately sets his 
long horns at work to ascertain the whereabouts of his 
dinner. If he does not like it, he at once pushes it 
away from him, with the attitude of an epicure who 
bids the waiter take away a plate of meat he does not 
fancy. If the food is agreeable to him, he munches it 
up, moving his jaws in a peculiar way, like a weaver 
making a blanket. He tears his food into large pieces, 
leaving the actual pounding to bedone by the very pe- 
culiar internal teeth which are found in the lining of 
the stomach. When the lobster goes out for a ‘consti- 
tutional,’ and is not in a particular hurry, he carries 
his great claws in front of him, well away from the 
ground. He ‘walks’ upon the little legs whic are un- 
derneath his body, while he keeps his horns moving in 
front of his nose, like a blind man tapping the flags 
with his stick as he plods along, led by his dog; hence 
I conclude the lobster is short sighted. If the least 
thing alarms him, he scuttles backward on his little 
legs, which move with the rapidity of the legs of a 
centipede. If he does not go fast enough in this way, 
he suddenly snaps his tail toward him, like a man sud- 
denly closing his hand, and flies backward with a jerk, 
like an India-rubber band snapped in half. He always 
goes into his cave tail foremost, and he takes the most 
wonderfully good shots at the entrance. I really think 
the lobster must have an eye in his tail somewhere. 
Our pet lobster is not willing that the secrets of her 
toilet should be exposed to vulgar gaze, so the first 
night she was in the tank she artfully collected cockle 
and oyster shells, and made a trench around herself, 
after the fashion of the Romans when they took pos- 
session of a hill-top. A branch of sea-weed forms a 
canopy over her head, and there she is this minute, in a 
house of her own making, a regular ‘compound house- 
holder,’ with no taxes to pay.” 








UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT WHILE PLAYING SHUTTLE-COOK. 


Little Girl—“O, sir, I—I—beg your pardon, sir. It was 
the wind that done it.’”’ 


+> 


ICELAND MICE CARRYING FOOD. 


There are some mice living in Iceland that are 
obliged, like the harvest mouse, to store up food for the 
winter time, and the food which they collect is not 
easily found. Itis a kind of a berry, which does not 
grow everywhere; and sometimes, to get enough, they 
have to swim across broad rivers, and take long jour- 
neys. Itis easy enough for them to swim across these 
rivers when they have nothing tocarry; but when they 
are going to return home, and have all their berries 
with them, what are they to do with them? Iam sure 
if the mice asked me what they had better do, I do not 
think I ceuld tell them. But they do not need to ask 
any one; they soon make up thei: minds what to do. 
A number of them, perhaps seven or eight, choose a 
flat piece of dry earth, on which they pile all their 
berries, making a high heap of them. Then they 
bring their dish down to the river, pushing it with all 
their might right into the water, and when it is afloat 
they all get on, sitting in a circle round the heap of 
berries, with their tails hanging in the water, and these 
they move so as to guide their funny boat across the 
water.— Arthur. 








SILVER ORNAMENTS. 


Men, women and children in India decorate them- 
selves with large quantities of heavy silver ornaments. 
This accounts for the drain of silver in that direction. 
Upon their dusky skins it appears to better advantage 
than gold. 


a 


THERE is more pleasure in making others happy 
than in seeking to be happy ourselves. If young and 
old persons would spend half the money in making 
others happy which they spend in dress and useless 
oe how much more real pleasure it would give 

em! 


Davip WAGNER, & wood-chopper in Kansas, was at- 
tacked by a bear while he was eating his lunch, but 
leaping for his axe, and dropping his food, and the bear 
becoming absorbed in gobbling up the latter, the wood- 
chopper dealt him a blow on the skull which disabled 
him, and then dispatched him at his ease. 


Some New York traders have placards in their win- 
dows, saying, ‘‘Here we speak German,” “Here we speak 
French,” &c.; upon which a Bowery retailer has im- 
proved by hanging out a sign, “Here we speak the 
truth!” 

YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
“Three loveiy children Time has given, 
But Yesterday is far behind me, 
And firmly must I hold To-day, 
In case To-morrow should not find me.” 


A PuysIcran stopped at the shop of acountry apoth- 
ecary, and inquired fora pharmacopeia. “Sir,” said 
the apothecary, “I know of no such farmer living about 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
Our Standard Bearer, 


Or the Life of General Ulysses S. Grant: His Youth, his Man. 
hood, his Campaigus, and his eminent Services in the Reco3- 
struction of the Nation his sword has redeemed. As seen and 
related by Capt. Barnard Galligasken, Cosmopolitan, and 
written out by Oliver Optic. Illustrated by Thos. Nast. 

lémo. Cloth. $1 50. 





THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 
Two New Volumes. 

Freaks of Fortune ; 

Or, Half Round the World. 

Make or Break; 

Or the Rich Man's Daughter. 16mo. tilustrated. $1 25. 


16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 





BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
Elm Island Stories. 


By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘Good Old Times,"' 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators,’ &c., &c. To be complet- 
ed in six volumes. l6mo. 
Illustrated. Per volume 

. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 
2. Charlie Bell, the Waif of Elm Island, 





By the Author of “ON THE CAM.” 
Changing Base; 


Or what Edward Rice learnt. By Wm. Everett. 
BE Fc csicicccccescssssesccsstcesceccesosssced $1 25 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


43—3w 149 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





The Florence Sewing Machine. 
We offer this Machine to the public asthe result of many years’ 
careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for popular use, 
and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary abill- 
ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, to- 
gether with f cilities for executing various kinds of work never 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demonstra- 


idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the people. 
An examination of the Machine will convince the n ost incred- 
ulous that too much has not been said inits favor, and that it is 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides be 
ing the handsomest, it will com}; are favorably with any in price. 
These Machines can be seen in full operation, durirg business 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circulars 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwise, 


when requested. 

: FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jersey, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 44—llw 





Hyde Park. 


The careful system of restrictions applied to the laying out and 
improvement of the lards, and to the erection of bui'dings, to- 
gether with its healthful and beautiful location and rapid growth, 
are fast investing HYDE PARK with a rare combination ot the 
advantages of city and country life. 

The large number of enterprising builders, with every facility 
for dispatch and economy in bui)ding, together with a liberal co- 
operation on the part of the Real Estate and Building Company, 
is developing the town with a rapidity equalied by no other in 
New England. 

The great variety and number of dwellings constantly being 
constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal 10 the varied 
wants and tastes of the community, the prices varying, in differ- 
ent locations, trom $2,000 to $15,000. Easy terms of paymentcaa 
be had when desired. 

Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can select sites 
of most any dimension from the many delightful locations with 
in the limits of the Con pany's lands. 

The town is intersec:c«d by two main lines of Railroad—the 
Boston and Providenc: and Boston, Hartford and Ene. A small 
fare and twenty or tli: ty minutes carry the passenger from his 
store in the city to a} :easant place for his residence. 

Hillside and plane, torestano interval vary the surface; native 
trees have survived the woodman's axe, to bless with their 
grateful snade. The Neponset flows through the town, delight 
ing the eye and furnishing facilities for pleasure, irrigation and 
the mechanic arts. 

It weuld be difticult in New England tu find a view to surras 
the one which may be had from the eminence of Hyde Park 
Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor of Boston. then 
traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the horizon to the south- 
cast, then follows the line of the Neponset as it glimmers in the 
meadows to the west 

Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the vicinity 
of Boston. should devote at least one day to a ramble over Hyde 
Park. The wonderfel growth and the extensive scale upon 
which improvement is going forward, cannot fai] to inspire the 
visitor with the conviction that this is fast growing into oneof 
the most delightful, thrifty and prosperous cities in the State. 

The agent or assistants will go with visitors who wish to ex 
amine houses er Jands at most any hour of the aay. 

H) de Park office, 23 Arch, corner Summer St., Boston. 
—8w A. P. BLAKE, General Agent. 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit- 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is are- 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant & 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 














An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and all Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; Mercurial Diseases, 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseases 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, viz: 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous A ffections, Headache, 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston. 
3E - SWETT, M. D., Propri 


20. rietor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 
35—25w 





PRANG'S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 34—250 





— 


Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the **Elasti¢ 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the clotl 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from whicD 
twice that amount can be made. Address, S9ECOMB & CO. 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or oth 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap Ms 
chine manufactured. 40—l2W 





FOR COLDS, COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, and all affections of 
the Lungs, take AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, which is sure 
to cure them. 4-2” 


LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 

Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes! 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICS! — 

“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine will 
earn one.’’ See testumonials. Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. 

MB KNITTING MACHINE MF'G C®. 
37—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., BostoD- 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 





these parts.” 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pres 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 14—26¥ 
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